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President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, com- 
menting on the Federal Coal Commission’s report, declared that the 
Commission’s proposal for dealing with the suspension of mining “leads 
one to believe that it could hardly have been better calculated to win 
the administration the support of the operators.” Any attempt to out- 
law the right to stop work as a means of improving the condition of the 
working people of the United States is doomed to fail, said Mr. Gompers. 
—New York Times. 





On the 7th of July Prof. Irving Fisher’s statistics showed that a 
dollar would purchase only 64.8 cents’ worth of goods compared to its 
value in 1913. In May, 1920, the dollar bought only as much as 40.5 
cents in 1913.—Washington Herald. 





Great crops are again in prospect for the American farmer this 
year, according to the July forecast for wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton and 
other leading products, issued by the Department of Agriculture. This 
year’s crops will be worth over a billion dollars more than last year’s 
on the basis of farm prices on July 1, 1923, compared with prices a year 
ago.—New York Times. 


SN 


The Federation Bank of New York, a union labor institution, has 
been admitted to the Federal Reserve System, Peter J. Brady, its Presi- 
dent, announced recently.—New York Herald. 





The retail cost of food is steadily increasing; reports to the U. S. 
Department of Labor from all parts of the country show prices for 
June, 1923, were higher than for May, as well as from 1 to 7 per cent 
higher for the same month last year. As compared with 1913 the in- 
crease in the retail cost of food for June was 51 per cent.—New York 
World. 





About twenty New York clothing contractors are involved in the 
New Jersey sweat shop investigation. The Hudson County grand jury 
will be asked to indict the New York sweat shop contractors who are 
alleged to have been letting out piece work to homes in Jersey City 
where children are employed.—New York Times. 
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EQUITY AND LAW ARE CON- 
FUSED BY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


INCE when has the 
order of the injunc- 
tion judge become 
the law of the land? 

Expressive of his 
joy over Federal 
Judge Wilkerson’s 
permanent injunc- 
tion against the shopmen, Attorney 

General Daugherty said: 

“The law in this regard is now 
forever settled by this decision.” 

It seems incredible that the 
nation’s first legal official would 
confuse equity with law. That’s 
the position of special privilege, of 
agents for reaction, and of all 
others who would use the judiciary 
for their selfish ends. 

When an equity judge, as a 
graduate corporation lawyer, steps 
on the economic field and rewards 
his patrons with an equity order 
(a labor injunction) that is far 
different from law. 

When that judge acts as law 
judge he is bound by the Constitu- 
tion, the law, precedents and prac- 
tice. 

As an equity judge he is irre- 
sponsible. He can give full sway 
to his economic likes and dislikes, 
his prejudices and his hates. 

Constitutional guarantees are of 
no value to the helpless victims of 
a judge issuing labor injunctions 
as an equity court. 

The equity judge issues orders 
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and sets law aside according to his 
mood and the need to break a 
strike. There is no control: over 
his power, which he uses to protect 
dollars at the cost of economic de- 
velopment and social progress. 

If an injunction judge accorded 
the same treatment to counterfeit- 
ers that he inflicts on striking wage 
workers he would be impeached by 
the men who now praise him. 

In equity the judge is a free 
lance. He can wander into the 
economic field or elsewhere with- 
out challenge. He can act the part 
of a strikebreaker and deny every 
constitutional guarantee, and the 
people are assured: “The law in 
this regard is now forever settled.” 

This same judge, when he sits in 
a law court—the same room and 
the same chair and the same court 
officials—dare not deviate from the 
Constitution and other guarantees. 
The accused may be a smuggler or 
a white slaver, but the judge would 
net think of issuing one of his 
“thou-shalt-not” edicts that wage 
workers know so well. 

There is not the slightest simi- 
larity between equity and law. 

When the judge says: “This 
court is now sitting in equity, or 
chancery,” that means that he is 
perfectly irresponsible. He is no 
longer a rational person. He is 
bound by no Constitution, law 
books, decisions, or precedents. 

Every right of wage earners can 
be swept aside, while the tools of 
privilege shout: “Behold the law!” 

And when that same judge says: 
“This court is now sitting as a law 
court,” he must conform to certain 
practices. 

To read the defense of an injunc- 
tion judge, one would imagine a 
new decalogue had been written. 

As times is measured, it will be 
but the fraction of an instant when 
injunction judges and their defend- 
ers are forgotten. Their names 
will be unknown, and they will be 
classified as a job lot of second- 
hand usurpers who untruthfully 


told the people that they were “en- 
forcing the law.”—News Letter. 





A PROCLAMATION! 


Labor Day and Labor Sunday Ob- 
servance Throughout America 
Asked by the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council in Inspiring Appeal 


Having regard for the need of 
keeping constantly before the 
masses of our people the highest 
ideals of our labor movement and 
the requirement of our people for 
the complete fullness of life in all 
things, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
declares as follows: 

The Labor Movement of America 
demands for all of our people the 
full benefit of the life-giving forces 
of our marvelous. civilization 
through constantly increasing 
wages and improvement of work- 
ing conditions and through a 
reasonable and proper reduction in 
the hours of work. 

The Labor Movement of Amer- 
ica demands for the wage earners 
and for all who serve usefully in 
any capacity, a sound and just eco- 
nomic basis for life and freedom in 
the fullest meaning of those terms. 

The Labor Movement of Amer- 
ica has ever had high regard for 
the development of the ethical and 
the spiritual in life, realizing the 
right of all humanity to partake 
freely of the great satisfaction that 
comes to enrich life as a result. 

The Labor Movement of our 
country, recognizing the fact that 
all freedom and all higher develop- 
ment of life, rest upon first provid- 
ing assurance of the essentials of 
existence, has first demanded eco- 
nomic justice as a basis for all 
other things. 

But the Labor Movement has al- 
ways taught that the material is 
essential to something higher, and 
that the inspiration of our move- 
ment has its deepest springs in 
something above and beyond the 
material. 
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The Labor Movement strives for 
economic improvement with unre- 
lenting zeal and fidelity because 
economic improvement is the first 
fundamental requisite; but it holds 
out to all mankind a flaming torch 
lighting the way to a greater full- 
ness of life, to complete realization 
of the finer and nobler aspirations 
of the mind and soul. 

The Labor Movement fixes as its 
goal nothing less than the complete 
richness of life, without limitation 
of any kind, the attainment of the 
complete human ideal, in all of its 
economic, ethical and spiritual im- 
plications. 

Through the inspiration of our 
Labor Movement, the Sunday pre- 
ceding Labor Day, which is the 
first Monday in September each 
year, has come into general nation- 
al observance as Labor Sunday. On 
this day it is fitting to give thought 
to the aspirations of Labor and to 
find in what way the soul of Labor 
may give thought and expression 
to its longings. 

Because of the aims and aspira- 
tions here set forth, we hold it fit- 
ting that all churches draw close to 
their altars the soul of Labor on 
the coming Labor Sunday and that 
the men and women of Labor 
everywhere make special effort to 
co-operate with the churches and to 
secure the co-operation of the 
churches with them, in order that 
there may be in the churches every- 
where on that day a great unison 
of expression in behalf of a higher, 
nobler life for the masses of our 
people; and in order that there 
may be everywhere a consecration 
of the cause of human betterment, 
particularly in those things that 
lead to ethical and spiritual growth 
—in those things that give flower 
and fruit to the great ideals of our 
Labor Movement, the embodiment 
and the expression of the idealism 
of our people. 

May Labor Sunday each year 
bring home to the masses of our 
people the great good that human- 


ity may yet achieve, the lofty 
heights to which it may climb, the 
inspiration and the enrichment to 
be found in the great American 
Labor Movement which is the hope 
of the millions who toil. 

We ask also that Labor Day, the 
great holiday of the toiling masses, 
dedicated to them and to their 
cause, be ennobled and enriched by 
an expression of the same spirit, 
the same high idealism and pur- 
pose, the same uplifting, inspiring 
search for the fuliness of life and 
the same determination to achieve 
triumph over all ills and wrongs 
through our great movement in its 
ethical and spiritual aspects, as 
well as through its purely economic 
operations. 





LABOR DAY, 1923 


(By Frank Morrison, Secretary, 

American Federation of Labor) 

On Labor Day, 1923, the organ- 
ized workers are more conscious of 
their cause than ever before. 

There can be no substitute for 
trade unionism because it grows 
out of the needs and experiences 
and necessities of the workers. It 
is not an artificial creation, nor has 
it been evolved from the brain of 
man. 

It is a natural grouping of wage 
workers who are cemented by the 
same ideals and longings, the same 
opposition to social injustice and 
the same desire to improve their 
status in life. Those who would 
destroy us fail to offer a substitute 
for trade unionism. They promise 
much, but would deny that unity 
of action that has been the worker’s 
protection and his hope. 

In every instance the anti-union- 
ist insists that he treat with work- 
ers as individuals. Occasionally, 
he forms a company “union” and 
dictates who shall represent em- 
ployes. 

If the trade unions accept indi- 
vidual bargaining, they sign their 

(Continued on page 16) 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE old game of keeping the unions divided is the policy that is 

being pursued anew by narrow-minded, foolish, brainless employ- 

ers, and the cruel part of it is that so-called new thinkers, in the 
form of radicals, are assisting the employers in keeping the trade union- 
ists continually divided. The employers are hollering from the house 
tops—‘“‘Watch your officers! They are not to be trusted. Look how they 
live! They are endeavoring to burn up the dues you are paying them, 
and their homes are like the palaces of kings and millionaires.” 

The unthinking individual sometimes listens to such statements, 
but the full-fiedged trade unionist knows that such statements are 
absolutely untrue. 

In addition to this, the radicals claim that the Labor Movement 
is moving too slowly to suit them. They would get rid of the old-time 
officer. They say he is old-fashioned, his ideas are antiquated and 
those who support his policy are also antiquated and they should be 
eliminated. 

Some years ago those reformers decided to form new unions built 
upon the old unions, and if this is done, they said, we will overthrow 
the power of the present International Unions. However, this policy 
failed. Then they said, we will form one big union and pool all of the 
men into one great general body, and when one union becomes involved 
in trouble in this great big body we will call a strike of all of the work- 
ers. This ghost-dream also floated in the air. 

Now they are saying, we will not split up the unions but we will 
go into those unions and spread our doctrine, we will continually bore 
from within with the end in view that we will eventually contro] the 
unions by getting them to adopt our wonderful medicine or cure-all 
serum, as we have done in Russia and other European countries. 

So they are going to bore from within, but, brothers, do not be 
alarmed, they will not be successful, because their doctrine and propa- 
ganda is founded on false theories. The average American working 
man or woman fully understands the progress that has been made, 
progress beyond the dream of any one a member twenty years ago, and 
they have made this progress under the guidance and leadership of 
many of the men who are today officers in the Labor Movement by fol- 
lowing the straight-line American trade union doctrine which was 
devised and produced by some of the greatest friends of the workers, 
in conjunction with the workers themselves, that our country has ever 
produced. 

The policy of watchful waiting for the real opportunity has been 
pursued for the past twenty years and has been successful. The policy 
of constructive formation of trade unions, with men doing their own 
thinking, with the rank and file advising with their officers, has been 
followed and haz been found successful. The policy of slowly but surely 
building stronger organizations, of improving, amending and recon- 
structing the laws governing those organizations, as time changes the 
conditions of the workers, has been pursued and has been found suc- 
cessful, and as time goes on, if it is found necessary to adopt still newer 
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policies, even along the politica] field, it will no doubt be done by the 
progressive, constructive thinking trade unionists who carefully weigh 
and analyze a situation before plunging into a new movement. 


The great advancement of civilization came to the people gradually 
and slowly. No great achievement has ever been accomplished on the 
impulse of a moment. 

If the nations of the earth decide to abolish war, as, in my judg- 
ment, civilization will so decide, it will come through slow evolution, 
through years of disagreements and through forceful arguments and 
convincing statements of the rank and file, using their leaders as their 
spokesmen, and when that day comes no doubt the political leaders of 
the world will have no alternative except to acquiesce to the desires 


of the masses. This will mean education, slow progress and slow ad- 
vancement. 


The great American Labor Movement has been devoting its ener- 
gies to obtaining higher wages and shorter working hours for the 
American workers, and in this field it cannot successfully be denied 
that advancement has been made. Each and every one of us have only 
to look back to realize the change in working conditions from what they 
were some years ago. Even conditions in the homes have changed. The 
homes of workers in many districts today are not only sanitary but they 
are in every way more comfortable and healthful. Of course, there are 
isolated, unorganized districts where the workers have not advanced 
and where conditions have not changed in proportion to the changes 
that have taken place amongst the organized workers in large indus- 
trial centers, nevertheless, the advantages and advancements obtained 
by Labor through the trade unions of our country under that policy 
so much despised by the so-called radicals, those advancements and 
achievements, have, in many instances, astounded the so-called leaders 
and educators that have come from European countries. 


Summing up the whole situation in one sentence, there is no class 
of workers in the world that compares with American workers. There 
is no class that has the wages and working conditions that are enjoyed 
by the American workers. There is no class in the world whose chil- 
dren have better opportunities for education, whose children live in 
such comfort and happiness as the children of American workers. 

The workers in the Trade Union Movement are not going to stand 
still and rest on the laurels they have achieved, but are going to continue 
fighting onward and forward, year after year, generation after genera- 


tion, making still better and brighter the homes and lives of America’s 
toilers. 





Pay your dues regularly. Pay in advance if possible. If you let 
them slide it will be much more difficult to square up. Keeping out of 
debt is a good habit to cultivate. Don’t be a slacker, with your Union, 
be foremost in the vanguard of paid-up members. And furthermore, 
give or pay with a smile. Don’t feel that you are paying it to the Secre- 
tary or Business Agent. You are not, you are paying it into a fund to 
maintain an institution that is doing you more good than any other 
institution in America. You surely don’t think that because I happen 
to be President that the nearly one million dollars in the national 


treasury is mine. No, it is the property of all our members. I am only 
one of its custodians. 
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T is strange that the Government is not doing something to help 
relieve the millions of working people in regard to the sugar situa- 
tion. The present administration got what it wanted in tariff, so- 

called flexible tariff, which gives the administration the right to take 
off the duty or tariff on any article if necessity requires such proceed- 
ing. In introducing the new tariff bill, which is now a law, an enormous 
protection was given sugar by placing very high duty on all sugar com- 
ing in from any place outside of the United States and its territories. 

Large quantities of sugar could be shipped in here from South 
American countries but it is impossible for producers to sell this sugar 
and meet the price of American sugar interests. 

The President of the United States, under the flexible tariff law, 
could reduce the present tariff on sugar and allow sugar to come in 
free of duty during this emergency. If this was done, it would not take 
long to compel the gougers to reduce the price of sugar to the masses 
of people. Nothing has been done by the Government, nothing is going 
to be done, as the President says that he is not going to interfere with 
the sugar schedule of the tariff bill. He believes if the American people 


will economize some in the use of sugar, the desired results can be 
obtained. 


All of this is pure hypocrisy on the part of the Government, be- 
cause in the argument in favor of tariff legislation they used the cry 
that at any time they could reduce the tariff on sugar or any other 
article, when necessary to do so. ‘Subterfuge, deceit, a game of bluff, 
is being played by the parties in charge of the welfare of the people. 

Attorney-General] Daugherty applied for an injunction against the 
sugar dealers, but no one has heard of any results. They were going to 
be prosecuted as a combination conspiring to fix prices, but none of the 
sugar magnates have been sent to jail, or even taken to trial. 


It is claimed that there are stored in a warehouse in Chicago three 
hundred million pounds of sugar, which is being held for a higher price 
when the market is short. If our law administrators in Washington 
would throw open the doors of the United States to the sugar interests 
of the world, it would not take long to loosen up the stored sugar in 
Chicago and other places. But, let those in power go joyfully along, 
there is going to be a turning in the road. The masses of the people are 
becoming more intelligent. They are reading, watching and gradually 
analyzing those placed in charge of our law making and there is going 
to be a change some day and when that time comes it is “good-by” for 
any political party in power or for any man who breaks his promise of 
loyalty to the people. The days of ignorance are passing swiftly, and 
there is no one very closely affiliated today with any political party ex- 
cept those who are office holders or who have some dear friend in whom 
they are deeply interested. The great rank and file of American voters 
want results. They want a square deal and they do not think enough 
of any political party to support it when in their judgment they think 
it is wrong. 

The old doctrine of “My father was a Democrat or a Republican” 
is a thing of the past. Men and women voters today are getting better 
informed all the time, they are taking more interest in the candidate 


as a man, than they are in the party politics that he professes. Party 
ties are getting weaker every day. 
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administration in Washington. We learned recently where the 

shipping board decided to recondition the government ship, “Presi- 
dent Buchanan.” The Government asked private navy yards to submit 
bids on this work. It also asked its own navy yards, located at Balti- 
more, Charlestown, Mass., and other places, to submit estimates for this 
work. It also sent out a letter of instructions to the navy officials hav- 
ing control of the yards to be careful and to be sure they were right 
before submitting a bid or estimate on the cost of the work. The result 
was that the Brooklyn navy yard submitted a bid or estimate guaran- 
teeing the work at a certain price, which, upon investigation, was found 
to be $500,000 lower than the estimate submitted by the Newport News 
yards, which is a private concern. But the work or contract was given 
to the Newport News yards. The Brooklyn navy yards also guaran- 
teed to do the work with expediency, within the time limit. The award, 
as stated above, was made to the private concern at Newport News. 

A protest was made by the citizenship of Brooklyn, and the navy 
officials at the Brooklyn yard who submitted the bid practically guaran- 
teed that the work could be done at a saving of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the Government, and in less time than specified. 

An indignation meeting was held by the people in Brooklyn and a 
protest was sent to the shipping board, but the acting-chairman of the 
shipping board informed those who protested that the contract had been 
awarded by former Chairman Lasker, who since tendered his resigna- 
tion, and it was out of the hands of the members of the board. 

A protest was made by the Metal Trades Department and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor to President Hard- 
ing. The answer received from President Harding was that the matter 
is entirely in the hands of the shipping board, who awarded the contract, 
and there was nothing that the President could do, and that in so far as 
he was concerned the incident was closed. This may not be the exact 
language used but it is about the same in substance. 

Does it not, therefore, make one sick to hear the men in Washing- 
ton preaching as to how much they are trying to save for the masses of 
people in the United States; how they are endeavoring to practice 
economy ; how they are attempting in every way to reduce taxes so that 
the people may not be overburdened, etc.? 

This is a case of where the Government had its own workers in 
the Brooklyn navy yards, its own machinery, and, on the testimony of 
experts, it is better for the machinery to keep it running than it is to 
have it idle, causing it to rust, and where 2,700 U. S. employes in the 
Brooklyn navy yards would be out of work unless they could get this 
new job on the President Buchanan. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, that the shipping board 
could have saved half a million dollars by having this work done by 
the Government’s own employes, in its own navy yards, in a shorter 
time than it can be done by the private millionaire concern in Newport - 
News, is it any wonder that the great rank and file look with suspicion 
upon the men in Washington who are handling the affairs of the nation? 

Is it any wonder that a man who may not be so choice about his 
language should say that this was a nice piece of graft, and if he believes 
there was graft and dishonesty in the awarding of this contract, can you 
blame him for thinking there are hundreds of other contracts let out 
under similar conditions about which the people never hear anything? 


"T  canin certainly is cause for suspicion as to the honesty of the 
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EEP cool, don’t lose your head in this hot weather, is the best 
health advice you can obtain. If the boss is all worked up or 
excited and gives you H—, don’t you make things worse by 

shooting your mouth off. Just remember that the boss is not always 
a gentleman. Maybe he is an accident, who slipped into a piece of 
change, or maybe his wife gave him a call that morning for staying 
out all night playing poker, or drinking bootleg, or maybe that morning 
in the mail he received a few polite notes, saying your bill is overdue, 
kindly remit, and maybe he hasn’t the kale to remit. If he barks at 
you just have patience, don’t lower yourself to his level by answering 
back. Remember you are a gentleman, and always remember that 
Bosses are funny animals, hard to understand, and that some day you 
may be unfortunate enough to own a business and be a boss, and unless 
you now show mercy and kindness—well, you will get it handed to you 
when you become one of those roughneck bosses. So why spoil your 
health these hot days? Keep cool. 





OMEONE said: “I would rather be Right than be President.” But 
S is there any reason that you know of that the President can not be 
President and also be Right? The fact that a man has a high 
responsible position is no reason why he can not be fundamentally 
right. No man is always right. We are, all of us, entitled to a certain 
percentage of mistakes, but, in the main, we can all be right, if the right 
stuff is in us, but unless it is in us, we can not be made right. You 
got to be born right, and if you are right, born right, of the right, 
honest stuff, all the power or threats of the world can not make you 
wrong. A man needs no college training, money or position to be a 

real man. 
“The heart of the toiler hath throbbings that stir not the bosoms 

of kings.” 





Several hundred thousand retail merchants in this country would be 
better off as bricklayers and plasterers rather than to continue their present 
business, Roger Babson told the convention of Associated Advertising Clubs 
at Atlantic City. Of the 1,500,000 retailers in the United States 100,000 
are doing a profitable business; 400,000 are doing a fair business and 1,000,- 
000 are barely struggling along.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HE above statement is no doubt correct, but Mr. Babson does not 

take into consideration the fact that it takes a real man with 

muscle, brawn and health to be a bricklayer, a plasterer or a chauf- 
feur. To drive a milk wagon, which route covers two or three hundred 
customers, the driver being compelled to run up two or three flights of 
steps, takes ability, nerve, strength and brains—brains to keep track of 
the accounts of the different customers. 

Any poor, unfortunate cripple, or good-for-nothing article, can sit 
on the corner and run a grocery store. 

The one idea to be taken into consideration is the kind of man 
needed for the job. 

To peddle collar buttons or other small knickknacks from house to 
house can be done by a man who is good for nothing else. To sell 
canned peas in a grocery store requires neither brains nor strength, 
but it takes men who are healthy and have strength to drive a truck or 
a wagon, who can endure all kinds of hardships in all kinds of weather; 
men who have the backbone to fight the burning rays of the sun and 
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the bitter blasts of winter. Roger should consider this phase of the 
situation. 





Judge Creed of the Municipal Court of Boston fined Geo. Mandell, 
publisher of the Boston Transcript, $100 after he had been found guilty of 
refusing to print a report of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion. Mandell refused to publish the report because in it the Commission 
showed that the L. P. Hollander Company was paying less than the mini- 


mum wage recommended by the commission for women and girls.—New 
York Times. 


HE above item proves what we have ofttimes contended, that a 
; newspaper can be bought, if not by ready cash, by other means, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

The Boston Transcript, the paper fined, as mentioned above, is one 
of the oldest and considered one of the most reliable newspapers in New 
England. 

The L. P. Hollander Company, mentioned in this case, who were 
paying a lower scale than provided for in the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Law, is an old-time, supposedly, high-class ladies’ apparel store. 
It is located in Park Square, Boston, and has always been considered 
a reliable, first class house. It advertises extensively in the Boston 
Transcript, consequently that paper refused to publish anything that 
in its judgment, or the judgment of the store, would injure the business 
of the store. In other words, the paper was bribed, by the advertise- 


ments appearing in its columns, not to publish anything that might 
injure one of its advertisers. 


You seldom read in the columns of the newspapers. of any accident 
that has happened in a department store, although there have been 
accidents in department stores. You never read anything regarding 
a strike amongst the employes of a store if one takes place, but, un- 
fortunately, the employes generally are not organized. A few years 
ago, in one of the large department stores, the upholsterers and lino- 
leum layers were on strike for several months but not one word appeared 
in the newspapers about the strike. The officers of the union offered to 
pay for space, but, through some pretext or other, the newspapers re- 
fused and would not print any items pertaining to the strike in this 
department store. Several months afterwards, in some roundabout 
way, the officers of the union learned that the manager of the store 
had cautioned the newspapers about publishing anything pertaining to 


the strike under penalty that should they do so the advertising would 
be withdrawn. 


Still, every now and then, we find newspapers, through their edi- 
torials, nailing to the cross some unfortunate union man who may have 
absconded with the funds, or who has taken a bribe of $25.00 from some 
unscrupulous employer. While we are not trying to condone this kind 
of contemptible rascal, because there is no more detestable creature 
than the man who steals the union funds entrusted to his charge and 
keeping, still we want to point out this bunch of his class—bribe-takers, 
the newspapers, who are continually hollering “Stop Thief!” 





Don’t be a cry baby, telling your troubles to everybody. Just re- 
member everyone has about all the trouble of their own that they care 
to handle, without listening to your whining. Don’t it make you sick 
to run into one of those miserable weaklings who always has a bunch of 
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crepe in his mouth? Don’t they, honestly, give you the Willies? And 
try to duck them, “impossible.” They hound you to death. 
Are you one of them? If so, come out of it quick. 





LBERT H. GARY, President of the United States Steel Corpora- 

EK tion, delivered an address in the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, a short time ago, at the annual meeting of the American 

Iron and Steel Institute. It was shortly after his return from Europe 
and many of the things he said are quite interesting. 

He describes his trip through Egypt and especially Palestine and 
the Holy Land, and he said: 

“If you should decide to visit Palestine, which it is hoped you will, 
before and after doing so, thoroughly read again your Bible, this classic 
of classics, all in all the most interesting and fascinating of books. 
There are contained many things which, taken literally, we may not 
understand. It is not necessary and it would perhaps be a waste of 
time to try. Our minds are too small, our understanding too limited. 
Possibly in some immaterial respects the published interpretations are 
literally incomplete, misleading or inapplicable to our time.” 

You will notice how Brother Gary tries to excuse himself for some 
of the things that he does by saying it is not necessary to try to under- 
stand certain passages of the Bible—the Book of God—but the one 
fundamental law contained in the Bible, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, this do and thou shalt live,” does not seem to be understood 
by Judge Gary, and if any man will show me where Judge Gary has 
any license to preach or lecture on the Ten Commandments contained 
in the Holy Bible to the people of our country from his Mount Sinai 
down in the Steel Trust’s office in Pittsburgh, then I will admit that I 
have always been wrong in my appraisement of the Judge and will 
preach from the house tops that he is one of the best and most loved 
of God’s chosen children—this man who a few months ago said that 
the 12-hour work-day is necessary in the steel industry, thereby grind- 
ing out and crushing the souls of his fellowmen and neighbors, because 
St. Paul, in answer to the question, “Who is my neighbor?” said, “All 
mankind, of every description,” so if the Judge lectures on the Bible 
and the Ten Commandments and refuses to interpret that single pas- 
sage as to who is his neighbor and to love his neighbor as himself, then 
he is as much a hypocrite in dealing with the Holy Bible as he is in 
advocating justice for the workers in the steel industry. 

Surely he is a pliant, subservient officer of an all-powerful corpora- 
tion, who says, “don’t try to understand the misleading statements in 
the Bible.” In other words, he tells us to understand and interpret only 
the passages that suit our particular case—this man who is head of the 
steel mills, where it is claimed that some years ago when men were 
maimed or hurt, as a result of wilful negligence on the part of the 
company, through failure to install proper safeguards, they were thrown, 
while still alive, into the furnaces, so that the company might not be 
liable for damages; where many a poor, non-English-speaking foreigner 
who went into the mills in the morning was never heard of again. It 
is rumored down in the steel mill cities that this was done, first, because 
the company did not want to be liable for damages to the wives and 
children, and second, they did not want any publicity given the fact that 
men were hurt or maimed lest it discourage others seeking employment 
in those torturing, burning, flaming mills. It is common rumor around 
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Pittsburgh that when Andrew Carnegie retired from active participa- 
tion in the business of the United States Steel Corporation, he started 
to distribute millions of dollars towards public charity and the build- 
ing of libraries because his conscience hurt, for he knew what had taken 
place and he wished to appease his Creator by the distribution of his im- 
mense wealth. Of course, all of this is only rumor and it is pretty hard 
to prove those things, but strong rumor, repeated by many, usually has 
some foundation. 

After Judge Gary returned from the River Jordan, the Dead Sea, 
the Sea of Galilee and all of the other places, including Jerusalem, and 
his visit to Calvary, where the Just Man was crucified, because he be- 
lieved in justice for the common people, he comes back to our country 
and delivers his message to the President of the United States and the 
people of our country, that the 12-hour day must continue in the burn- 
ing furnaces of the U. S. Steel Corporation. All the evidence of perse- 
cution which he witnessed on the other side had no effect on this steel- 
hearted corporation lawyer. All the evidence of suffering of those who 
advocated justice and the triumphant victory of Him who was crucified, 
had no effect on the steel-coated brain of the Judge, but he is glorified 
by the four hundred at this banquet which was tendered him in the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City, and applauded as one of the great 
captains of one of the greatest industries of the world. 

We may have no right to judge, but we wonder when he appears 
before that great, final tribunal, where justice is sure to obtain, will he 
be received and applauded for the wonderful assistance he has rendered 
humanity in his advocacy of a continuance of the 12-hour burning day 
in the steel mills. 





T has been the habit, in recent years, for labor-hating corporations to 

I endeavor to bluff the public to the extent that the public will believe 

that they are real friends of their workers by using the scheme of 
selling stock to the men and women in the industry. 

This trick is not new. Those who can remember a few years back 
when the W. L. Douglas Shoe Manufacturing Company was financially 
embarrassed and when the “shoe for men” which Douglas was making 
was up against the game in so far as its popularity was concerned, Doug- 
las devised the scheme of selling one share of stock to each of his em- 
ployes, and each employe, in turn, could sell one share of stock, at one 
hundred dollars per share, to some friend. Not more than one share of 
stock could be purchased by any one at that time. 

The company guaranteed 6 per cent interest, and at that time 
6 per cent was a pretty high rate of interest, and although the concern 
has at all times since then paid the 6 per cent dividend, the workers 
did not realize that unless the concern earned the 6 per cent it would 
not pay it. 

Many working people believe that when a concern says that the 
stock is now paying 6 or 8 per cent that they are bound to receive that 
much indefinitely, when the real truth of the matter is that unless the 
concern earns that much after deducting all expenses, that the interest 
is not paid, and even then the board of directors, or those having control 
of the corporation, sometimes reduce the dividend, or may not pay the 
dividend at all. 

Douglas, who afterwards became Governor of Massachusetts on 
the Democratic ticket (and by the way, he did not make much of a 
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Governor in so far as encouraging legislation favorable to workers), 
was wise in his action, or in his scheme to popularize the shoe that was 
manufactured by his concern, because each man, as soon as he became 
the owner of one share of stock, at one hundred dollars par, immedi- 
ately became a wearer of the Douglas shoe, also a booster or free adver- 
tiser for the shoe in his immediate circle of friends. 

It was reported at that time that Douglas sold several million dol- 
lars’ worth of stock, and if this is true, you can understand that he had 
perhaps a million boosters, or, at any rate, one million men who were 
wearing his shoes at the price regulated by the dealer. 

Mr. Douglas, at that time, endeavored to convince the people that 
he was selling his stock to his employes and their friends from a philan- 
thropic standpoint. All pure bluff. 

The last trust to offer its workers the chance to buy its stock is 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. The employes 
working for this concern were organized during the war, but since 
then it has become mostly an open-shop institution. 

They are offering 20,000 shares of their common stock at $53 a 
share—par value $50. You will understand also that they are saving 
the salesman’s commission on the stock, which permits them to sell 
it below the market value. 

Thousands of their workers are invited to purchase the stock. If 
they are not entirely successful through their invitation then other 
means are found for conveying the message to the employes that they 
are expected to buy stock. Later on the employe is intimidated, and if 
all of those tricks fail, some of the employes are discharged and then 
the others rush to buy the stock in order to save their jobs. 

The majority of those foolish employes believe that they are actual 
owners or directors in the business, when, as a matter of fact, they 
are like a drop of rain in the ocean. If any trouble arises within the 
industry the workers are appealed to by the bosses to remain on the 
job because it is really their business, and many of the dupes fall for 
that doctrine. 

While the organizations of labor never interfere in a man’s private 
life, and never instruct him as to how he should invest his money, I 
think the time is coming when labor organizations in this country 
should prevent their members buying stock in the concern by which 
they are employed, unless they are able to purchase a controlling inter- 
est, which would be 51 per cent of the common stock, and this at a 
reasonable price, because the fact that working men and women own 
one or two shares of stock in the concern by which they are employed 
has a tendency to weaken and, in many instances, destroy the obliga- 
tion they have taken in their organization. 

Some years ago the employers adopted the bonus plan, and now 
it is the stock-selling plan. Under the bonus system an employe in the 
service of the concern for one year, around Christmas or New Year’s, 
received 5 or 10 per cent of his salary as a bonus, but if this employe 
remained in the services of the concern only eleven months, he did not 
receive the bonus. 

The Labor Movement is not opposed to the bonus system if, in 
addition to the bonus, the employe receives a reasonable wage, but the 
truth relative to the bonus system is, the employe was required to work 
at starvation wages during the year and at the end of the year got part 
of that to which he was justly entitled, instead of receiving the money 
he should have received each week. Many of the employes had to re- 
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main at work and suffer indignities, insults and injustice, trying to hold 
on until the end of the year, in order to receive the bonus. 

The bonus system was a money-saving proposition for the employ- 
ers, and prevailed only where low wages were paid, and was then given 
only under certain conditions. 

The Labor Movement stands for substantial living wages to be 
paid each week, and it does not want bonuses or charity. 

We say to our members employed by big concerns in large cities, 
that you should refrain from buying stock, even if the stock is offered 
to you for two or three dollars below the market price, and even if they 
say to you that the stock is paying 6 or 8 per cent, because you can 
go into the market and buy stock which is just as good, in a concern 
in which you are not employed. The concern by which you are employed 
may be on the rocks five years from now. At any rate, if you do not 
buy stock, the company cannot feel that they have you tied to the wheel. 

We would advise the working men and women of our country, 
who work hard for the few dollars they get, to refrain from buying any 
kind of corporation stock, because nine out of every ten corporations 
that sell stock to working people are manipulated by crooked financiers, 
and while they look prosperous today may be in the hands of a receiver 
in a year or two. 

The Labor Movement generally discourages the buying of stock 
in concerns where men and women are employed because it knows that 
employers are not sincere and that it is another one of their many tricks 
to tie the employe to his working post. 





E have working for our organization, perhaps, as clean, and as 

honest, and as able, a set of officers as any labor union in this 

country, or in the world. There has been a wonderful change in 
the'past fifteen years in the class of men who represent our local unions. 
The bulldozing, loud-speaking, threatening individual has been elimi- 
nated. The cool-headed, calm-speaking, persuasive, tactful, but deter- 
mined man is the individual who is now employed and is successfully 
representing our local unions. The day of bluffing or threatening the 
employer is a thing of the past. The day of a man carrying his union 
around in his vest pocket is a thing of the past also. 

Only those men who consider themselves the servants of the rank 
and file, who endeavor by their actions to carry out the wishes of the 
rank and file, who work faithfully every hour in the day for their union, 
who have brains and common sense sufficient to keep their union up to 
the 100 per cent mark, who have tact, ability, education and determina- 
tion to win for their union from their employers a just and reasonable 
day’s pay and healthy working conditions, can remain with the union. 

The man who thinks he can go on bluffing his union is a fool, and 
very quickly finds himself on the outside cursing his foolishness because 
he did not realize that he was cutting his own throat and paving the 
way, for his destruction. 

The best class of people in the world to work for is the working 
people, and no class of men demand a more thorough accounting of 
one’s actions than do the trade unionists. If one deceives them by 
laying down on the job, he may get away with it for awhile, but it will 
not be long until he is found out, and when the masses do turn against 
an individual who is not working faithfully for them, they scorn and 
repudiate him worse than any other class. 
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Look around at the few ex-labor men whom you know—there are 
a few of them in your vicinity—and see if you can find one who is not 
despised by the very people who at one time placed great confidence in 
him. In addition to their own fellows despising and detesting them, 
they are also despised by the business world, because they were untrue 
to the trust reposed in them. 

There are in our unions, in one or two large cities, a couple of young 
birds, who have flown into office in recent years, who believe that they 
can gamble and carouse all night and remain in bed next day, with a big 
head, and, coming around in the afternoon, try to get by with the flimsy 
excuse that they were working in some other place during the forenoon. 
Bluffs of this kind have been tried so often that they are as old as the 
story offered by the fellow who wants to go to the ball game, and tells 
about his great-grandmother’s first cousin being sick. Those smart 
Alecks think they can get away with flimsy stories, but they are only 
putting a nail in their own caskets. Some day there will be a shaking- 
up and their bluff will be called, and then they will be thrown bodily out 
of the organization. The sporting life, which includes hooch-hounding, 
crap-shooting, and the other elements with which you are acquainted, do 
not work hand-in-hand with the duties of an officer of a local union, and 
any man found guilty of practices of this kind should not be allowed 
to represent his local union for twenty minutes. He is not only in- 
capable of representing the local, but he is a disgrace to the men who 
have chosen him as their representative. Any man who carouses around 
all night is not capable of concentrating his mind on his work next day, 
and cannot properly represent the local if required to attend a confer- 
ence. 

No man in the Labor Movement is getting a salary sufficiently 
high to live the life of a millionaire, and the result is, that when he 
runs short of money he is tempted to dig into the funds of the local 
union, and then comes the crash, because he is soon discovered and dis- 
graced. 

As stated above, we have, as a whole, the best set of men working 
for us that could possibly be found in any large body of men, and the 
one or two sporting birds that we have are the ones I refer to. The 
union men who read this article will know who they are and should 
take steps to eliminate them, because they are the one crying disgrace 
that embarrasses every real, clean trade union officer, as well as every 
member of our union, and they should not be allowed to continue, be- 
cause no matter how faithfully they promise to reform they never do so 
until they are put back on the wagon or truck where they came from. 
Therefore, if you know any who are in this class, help this great, power- 
ful, clean-working labor organization of ours and get rid of them. 





T the last convention of our International Union the laws were 
amended compelling all newly-organized local unions chartered 
thereafter to establish monthly dues of not less than $1 per 
month. A great mistake was made when the law did not require all 
local unions, old or new, to raise their dues to $1, or more, a month. 
There are a few locals that have been chartered by our International 

for a number of years and the membership have not yet realized the 
advisability of raising their dues to a reasonable amount, and in this 
case, a reasonable amount, for the benefits obtained by the membership 
through their union, should not be less than $1 a month, or a dollar 
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and a half. The most successful local unions affiliated with our Inter- 
national are those that are charging high dues. Men who have not 
advanced themselves sufficiently to realize that the stronger their funds 
are locally, the stronger and more influential they will be in the eyes of 
their employers and the public—this type should certainly wake up and 
do so at once. 

The main thing for local unions is to get honest officers to protect 
their funds, and there is no reason why this can not be done, and it is 
done, in almost every local union in our International. 

The International usually leaves the matter of running the affairs 
of the local union in the hands of the membership, unless the member- 
ship continues to refuse to recognize their legal obligations. In other 
words, unless the membership wilfully and continuously refuse to do 
that which is necessary for the furtherance of the organization, the 
International does not interfere. The International gets only a certain 
amount, no matter what the dues are, consequently, a local union col- 
lecting 75 cents a month dues pays the same per capita tax—30 cents 
a month, or 1 cent per member per day—as the local union collecting $3 
a month dues. Do not make the mistake of thinking that there are no 
locals affiliated with our International whose members pay $2, $2.50 
and $3 a month dues, and their membership are so far advanced that 
they say they will pay $5 a month if required to do so, Those men 
realize that the more they pay in, the more they can take out. 

It is indeed inconsistent and unreasonable for members of a union 
to expect to get a raise in wages each year and continue to pay nothing 
more into the local than what they paid ten or twelve years ago. 

The cost of living has increased. The cost of running business of 
all kinds has increased, and the cost of running a local union has also 
increased, and a local cannot run its business and save a certain amount 
of money each month to be placed in the defense fund of the local, unless 
the membership pay into the local treasury a sufficient amount to meet 
the increased’ requirements. 

At least 50 per cent of our local unions have secured increases for 
their membership this year and 50 per cent more will secure increases 
next year. All of our unions have secured increases in wages for their 
membership of from $6 to $20 a month within the last four or five 
years, and, after getting an increase of from $10 to $15 per month, 
some cringing, crawling individual kicks about paying an extra 50 cents 
a month into his union, so that the work may be carried on successfully. 
A man of this kind is either too selfish or too ignorant to be given seri- 
ous consideration. He is a drawback to the rank and file of the member- 
ship. The men with common sense, who comprise most of our member- 
ship, realize that in this world today one cannot get anything without 
paying for it. It is, therefore, necessary and very important that every 
time the men receive an increase in wages of $3 a week, amounting to 
$10 or $12 a month, that they should raise their dues to their local 
unions at least 50 cents a month more than what they are paying, and 
build up the local treasury. Elect honest officers, pay in something for 
what you have received, and expect to receive in the future, and you 
will be showing real progress, and building up a fortification that will 
help you in the days to come. You will be acting like practical business 
men and not like the old-time thoroughly ignorant individual who be- 
lieved that every nickel he paid into the union was thrown away or 
given to some “walking delegate” with which to buy cigars. 

Get away from the old rut. Be up and doing, building numerically 
and financially, is the advice given you by one who has studied this 
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question carefully for twenty years, one who has been employed by ‘you 
and who has helped to suecessfully direct our organization for many 
years. 

The membership of every strong, healthy, successful International 
Union, especially in the printing and mechanical trades, pay high dues 
and higher per capita tax, benefits are paid both by the local and the 
international, they have built up strong local treasuries, and have, there- 
fore, been able to meet the enemy when confronted with a conflict from 
which they could not escape. 

The International Typographical Union, in its 44-hour strike, which 
has been on for over two years and has not yet ended, has paid out in 
strike benefits to its membership upwards of $15,000,000, and are still 
paying benefits. This could not be done by a measley, stingy, backward- 
looking class. The dues and assessments paid by the membership dur- 
ing the early part of the strike period ran as high as $10 and $12 month, 
but they paid it promptly because they realized that the men on strike 
had to be supported and that those men on strike were making the fight 
for those who were employed. The members of the Typographical Union 
are consequently today enjoying a 44-hour week at $1 an hour in most 
places, while a few years ago they were working for 30 cents an hour, 
60 hours a week. 

Get down to solid rock and think over your own situation. It is 
not the 25 cents or the 50 cents a month you might save by paying low 
dues that counts, it is the fact that you expect to go onward and for- 
ward, with the aid of your union, and if you so hope, as we believe you 
have reason to hope, then go into the meeting of your local and insist 
that the dues be raised, so that after paying the expenses connected with 
the organization, you may build up a strong treasury and be prepared to 
meet any fight made against you. 


LABOR DAY 1923 dustry. It develops autocracy at 
(Continued from page 3) one end of production and depen- 

death warrant, for it is idle to talk dents at the other end. 
of unity between workers if they As our country becomes more 
agree not to function as an organ- and more an industrial nation this 
ization. problem becomes more acute. It 

When the employer pleads for affects every citizen, because there 
individual bargaining he strikes at is no prospect of industrial har- 
the heart of trade unions. He mony while captains of industry 
would destroy the collective spirit maintain their anti-union attitude 
of workers. He would make them that employes shall be denied the 
impotent to correct injustice or right to present grievances collec- 
protest against wrong. tively. 

Collective bargaining means No citizen can escape the influ- 
more than wages and hours. It is ence of this vicious system that 
a unity that begets confidence and often controls government, de- 
equips workers for every activity grades the judiciary and denies 
that should interest good citizens. constitutional rights to wage work- 

When production was in the ers who would resist the serf prac- 
crude and laborious hand stage, in- tices of employers. 
dividual bargaining would suffice. There is no constructive pro- 
But not in an age of machine pro- gram more important than this de- 
duction and absentee ownership. mand of labor to control their lives, 
Despite the excuses that surround This demand is the first essential 
it, individual bargaining does not in any policy that would bring in- 
make for wil'ing asssciates in in- dustrial concord and social peace. 
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Simultaneously with Judge Wilkerson’s decision to make the in- 
junction permanent against the shopmen, the United States Court of 
Appeals of Chicago held that erstwhile shopmen and their union leaders 
who were cited for contempt in the District Court for violation of the 
injunction may not have the benefit of a jury trial—New York Times. 





When the farmer takes his crops to market the average dollar paid 
him is worth 71 cents, according to figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; when the 71-cent dollar is taken to buy clothing, 
clothing has advanced until the farmer’s dollar is worth but 49 cents 
in that shop.—Washington News. 





President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor declared 
the promises made by Gary and the steel industry to eliminate the 12- 
hour day in the steel mills at some future date to be “tainted with 
bluff and insincerity.” ‘When there is a surplus of labor available 
the Judge doubtless thinks wages can be cut and he doubtless hopes this 
‘surplus’ may be hastened by wide-open immigration.”—Washington 
Star. 





The American Federation of Labor is preparing for a fight to the 
finish on the group of “radicals” in connection with the Federation’s 
plan to unionize the steel industry. President Gompers has issued a 
warning to all organizers that “radicals” and communists will not be 
tolerated in the ranks of the unions.—Washington Post. 





Net earnings of Class 1 railroads, which operate ninety per cent 
of the country’s rail mileage, amounted to $90,000,000 during May, 
according to estimates made public by the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics. This indicates an earning rate of 6.30 per cent on the value of 
capital invested in railroads, and it was the second monthly return 
above 6 per cent.—Washington Post. 
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ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM - 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE . 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... .75 a pair 
Watch Charms .._ 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street. Indianapolis, Indiana 
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